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ALTRUISM IN HUME'S TREATISE. 

VARIOUS views have been held of the attitude Hume takes 
in his Treatise of Human Nature and in the Enquiry con- 
cerning the Principles of Morals on the subject of egoism and 
altruism. Some interpreters, as for example Green and Lechar- 
tier, regard Hume as committed to egoistic principles in both 
works, and treat passages incompatible with this interpretation 
as grudging concessions to inevitable fact. Other writers, as 
Jodl and Pfleiderer, contend that while the Treatise is fundamen- 
tally egoistic, the Enquiry represents human nature as largely 
moved by unselfish considerations. Professor Albee : agrees 
with Jodl and Pfleiderer in the interpretation of the Enquiry, but 
instead of finding the Treatise unmistakably egoistic, he dis- 
covers an "exasperating ambiguity" in that work. And yet 
it would seem that the preponderating evidence is, in Professor 
Albee's opinion, decidedly in favor of the egoistic interpretation, 
for he says that " Hume's position in the Treatise apparently is 
that human nature is essentially egoistic." 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine the position of the 
Treatise on this subject. The result, as the writer believes, will 
show that Hume admits the existence of an original altruism as 
fully in his earlier as in his later work. This is not, of course, a 
new interpretation of the doctrine of the Treatise. Gizycki's work 
on Hume's ethics is written on the assumption that both in the 
Treatise and in the Enquiry Hume contends for the disinterest- 
edness of sympathy and benevolence. But Gizycki's treatment 
of this subject is not critical. He does not enter into an exami- 
nation of the passages which are usually taken to prove that the 
Treatise is egoistic ; but in view of the current interpretation of 
the Treatise such an examination is demanded of any one who 
takes Gizycki's position. 

Before going any farther, however, we must define our terms. 
As Butler has pointed out, we may give to selfishness such a 

1 History of English Utilitarianism; see the chapter on Hume, particularly 
pp. 92-99. 
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meaning as to make impossible the theory that any human action 
is ever unselfish. 1 Now if any discussion of egoism is to be 
fruitful, we must differentiate egoism from non-egoism by taking 
as our basis of division the end of action. By the end of action 
is meant the result of action so far as it is foreseen and desired 
by the agent. The question of the mechanism of desire is perti- 
nent to the problem at all, only so far as any desire is supposed 
to be aroused by means of a mechanism which is set in motion 
by a more ultimate desire for an egoistic end. 

Now it is true that many English associationists have ex- 
plained sympathy and benevolence as connected by association 
with one's desire for a selfish end. What makes this view ego- 
istic is not that association is employed to explain benevolence 
and sympathy, but that it explains them by reducing them to self- 
love. The mere fact that an author uses association to explain 
any apparently altruistic emotion does not make that author ego- 
istic ; we must look further to see what is the ultimate term to 
which the associational explanation leads. It is only when that 
ultimate term is desire for one's own good 2 that the explanation 
can be properly called egoistic. These cautionary remarks are 
necessary because many critics seem to assume that association- 
ism inevitably implies egoism. Historically, the relation between 
associationism and egoism has, of course, been very close, but 
there is no necessary logical connection between them, and in 
Hume we shall find the employment of association to explain 
certain altruistic emotions without explaining them away. 

Having thus made it clear that no action is to be considered 
egoistic unless it is motived directly or indirectly by a desire for 
the agent's own welfare, let us turn to the question whether 
Hume in his Treatise represented all human actions as egoistic. 
We shall first look at the general drift of his psychological theory 
as it is presented in that work and note its bearing on our ques- 
tion ; and then we shall take up the passages in which he applies 

1 Butler's Sermons, Preface. 

2 It makes no difference how this good is conceived, whether as pleasure or perfec- 
tion or some other state or possession of the agent. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, egoism was generally hedonistic, and, therefore, our question is whether 
Hume regarded the agent's pleasure as the only proper end of action. 
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his theory in detail to the phenomena of love, sympathy, and be- 
nevolence. It would be desirable also to examine all the state- 
ments which appear to be at variance with the view we shall find 
to be the prevailing one in the Treatise, and to see how far it is 
possible to explain them in harmony with this view. But the 
limits of this article make such an investigation impossible here. It 
would be true, however, to say that there are very few statements in 
the Treatise which do not easily find their explanation in the inter- 
pretation here advocated — so very few that they should not be 
allowed to count against an interpretation which is necessitated 
by the logic of Hume's general position and by Hume's ex- 
pressly elaborated doctrine put forward in all the passages in 
which he devotes himself primarily to the exposition of his views 
on love, benevolence, and sympathy. The counter-statements 
are rather in the way of careless obiter dicta, and do not occur 
in connections which could give them much exegetical signifi- 
cance. 1 

Hume's philosophy is admitted on all sides to be atomistic. 
The self is " nothing but a bundle or collection of different per- 
ceptions, which succeed each other with an inconceivable rapidity, 
and are in a perpetual flux and movement." 2 All these percep- 
tions are either simple or are analyzable into simple perceptions ; 
and since they " are different from each other, and from every 
thing else in the universe, they are also distinct and separable, 
and may be consider'd as separately existent, and may exist sep- 
arately, and have no need of anything else to support their exist- 
ence." 3 These simple perceptions are of two kinds, impressions 

1 What I mean by this can be illustrated by comparing the passages in Book I, 
Part III, of the Treatise, in which Hume so carefully develops his doctrine that 
there is no objectivity in the causal relation, with other passages in which he employs 
language that taken naturally would seem to imply a recognition of the objective 
character of causation. Commentators do not maintain that because of the existence 
of these latter passages Hume is ambiguous as regards the subjectivity of this rela- 
tion. 

2 Treatise, Book I, Part IV, Section VI; Selby-Bigge's edition, p. 252 ; Green and 
Grose's edition, 1, p. 534. Hereafter all references, not otherwise specified, will be to 
the Treatise ; and for the sake of brevity they will take the form "I, IV, 6 " ; the 
large capitals designating the Book, the small capitals the Part, and the Arabic 
numeral the Section. "S-B." will stand for Selby-Bigge's (1888), and "G." for 
Green and Grose's (1882) edition. The text used in the quotations is Selby-Bigge's. 

n, IV, 5; S-B., p. 233; G., I, p. 518. 
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and ideas. Under impressions Hume comprehends "all our 
sensations, passions and emotions, as they make their first appear- 
ance in the soul" "with most force and violence." 1 By ideas 
he means " the faint images of these." x Impressions are divided 2 
by him into original and secondary or reflective. " Original im- 
pressions or impressions of sensation are such as without any 
antecedent perception arise in the soul, from the constitution of 
the body, from the animal spirits, or from the application of 
objects to the external organs. Secondary, or reflective impres- 
sions are such as proceed from some of these original ones, either 
immediately or by the interposition of its idea. Of the first kind 
are all the impressions of the senses, and all bodily pains and 
pleasures : Of the second are the passions, and other emotions 
resembling them." 2 By "original," therefore, in this classifica- 
tion, Hume has reference not to the psychic character of sensa- 
tion as compared with passion or emotion, but to the fact that 
original impressions "without any introduction make their appear- 
ance in the soul." 2 They are not caused, in the Humian sense 
of causation, by other perceptions, but "depend upon natural and 
physical causes' ' 3 Secondary impressions are called secondary 
because they arise "either from the original impressions, or from 
their ideas" ; 4 i. e., because they always follow some other per- 
ception. But this secondary character they have in point of tem- 
poral sequence must not be supposed to be incompatible with the 
original or primary character that belongs to them as unanalyzable. 
The originality of the passions, in the sense of their unanalyzable- 
ness, makes it "impossible we can ever, by a multitude of words, 
give a just definition of them." 5 "The utmost we can pretend to 
is a description of them, by an enumeration of such circumstances, 
as attend them." 5 " They produce merely a simple impression, 
without any mixture or composition," and " are sufficiently known 
from our common feeling and experience." e This means that 

il, 1, I ; SB., p. I ; G., 1, p. 311. 
2 11, 1, I ; S-B., p. 275 ; G., n, pp. 75-6. 
3 II, I, I ; S-B., p. 275 ; G., II, p. 76. Italics are mine. 
4 II, 1, I; S-B., p. 276; G., II, p. 76. 
6 II, I, 2 ; S-B., p. 277 ; G., II, p. 77. 

6 II, 11, I ; S-B., p. 329 ; G., II, p. 121. Hume here speaks of love and hatred ; 
but what he says of them in this regard is true of all passions. 
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a passion is always what it seems to be ; it is never some other 
passion in disguise. To use Berkeley's language, its esse is its 
percipi. Hence what Hume says of the difference between belief 
in matters of fact and reveries of the imagination, is true of the 
difference between the simple passions: "There is nothing but 
the feeling, or sentiment, to distinguish the one from the other." 1 

It is of the utmost importance to keep this fact in mind when 
we read what Hume says of the " derivation " of certain passions. 
When he "derives" a passion from some other perception, he 
does not thereby reduce it to any lower terms, as Gay does. He 
merely states the law of its occurrence ; he does not define its 
nature. 

Hume divides passions into those which " arise from a natural 
impulse or instinct, which is perfectly unaccountable," 2 and those 
which are "founded on pain and pleasure." 8 Now it is quite 
true that Hume does not explicitly make this division till he has 
nearly done with the passions. It has therefore the appearance 
of an afterthought. But if it be an afterthought, at all events it 
occurred to Hume long before he came to the Section, "Of the 
direct passions!' Some seventy pages earlier in the work we find 
a reference to these passions not " founded on pain and pleasure." 
There Hume says : " But tho' the desire of the happiness or 
misery of others, according to the love or hatred we bear them, 
be an arbitrary and original instinct implanted in our nature, we 
find it may be counterfeited on many occasions, and may arise 
from secondary principles." 4 Again, about fifty pages farther 
on, he speaks of "certain calm desires and tendencies, which, 
tho' they be real passions, produce little emotion in the mind, 
and are more known by their effects than by the immediate 
feeling or sensation. These desires are of two kinds ; either 

^Appendix ; S-B., p. 624; G., I, p. 556. 

2 II, III, 9; S-B., p. 439; G., II, p. 215. 

3 II, III, 9 ; S-B., p. 438 ; G., 11, p. 214. Properly speaking it is the direct pas- 
sions Hume thus divides ; but as the direct passions have heretofore been denned as 
those which " arise immediately from good or evil," it is obviously incorrect to divide 
them into passions not founded on pain ahd pleasure. The logical way of restating 
Hume' s division is given above in the text. 

4 II, II, 7 ; S-B., pp. 368-9 ; G., II, p. 155. The whole of the preceding section is 
devoted to the discussion of the arbitrariness of the two passions, benevolence and 
anger. 
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certain instincts originally implanted in our natures, such as 
benevolence and resentment, the love of life, and kindness to 
children ; or the general appetite to good, and aversion to evil, 
consider'd merely as such." ' 

A higher criticism of the Treatise might try to distinguish 
between egoistic passages which were written first and non-ego- 
istic passages which were afterwards inserted without proper re- 
writing of older passages in the interest of complete consistency. 
But whatever may be the truth of such a view, we must remem- 
ber that the recognition of the existence of instinctive passions, 
as opposed to passions founded on pleasure and pain, was an in- 
tegral feature of the Treatise as it was published by Hume. 
Even if, in his haste which he afterwards repented " a hundred 
and a hundred times," he had failed to bring every part into 
harmony with every other part, still his general view at the time 
this first child of his " fell dead born from the press " can very 
well be made out, and no great amount of modification is neces- 
sary to bring almost all other passages into conformity with the 
doctrine that there are passions in no way derived from pleasure 
and pain. We must therefore reject as utterly unfair to Hume's 
Treatise, in the form in which it appeared, the assertion that 
pleasure and pain are for that work the only motives which in- 
fluence the will. That they are regarded as "the chief spring or 

1 II, III, 3 ; S-B., p. 417 ; G., II, pp. 196-7. Although these passions are spoken 
of as calm, and therefore not very patent to introspection, in the next paragraph we are 
told that " beside these calm passions, which often determine the will, there are cer- 
tain violent emotions of the same kind, which have likewise a great influence on that 
faculty." The distinction between calm and violent is of no particular moment. By 
comparing the passage just quoted with that referred to above (II, III, 9 ; S-B., p. 439 ; 
G., II, p. 215 ) we can identify " the desire of punishment to our enemies, and of happi- 
ness to our friends " with " resentment " and " benevolence," and can make out the 
following catalogue of these instinctive passions : private benevolence, resentment, love of 
life, kindness to children (= parental love ?), and a few bodily appetites, such as hunger 
and lust. It is worth while to remark that Hume makes a sharp distinction between 
the instinctive love of life and the non -instinctive "general appetite to good, and 
aversion to evil, consider'd merely as such." This distinction would be found 
important, if we were to speak at length of Hume's view of self-love. Contrary 
to the usage of Hobbes, Hume did not include the self-preservative instinct in 
self-love. In this he showed fine psychological discernment. The instinct which 
prompts us to cling to life has no conscious end in view, any more than hunger 
has. 
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actuating principle of the human mind " ' seems to be a doctrine 
which runs through the whole Treatise ; but that they are the 
only motives to action is, I believe, nowhere asserted in the whole 
work. 

If one were to ask why, if this be so, Hume made so little of 
these instinctive passions, which are not " founded on pain and 
pleasure," the reply is that such a question is not properly put. 
For while, in Book II, Hume devotes little space to the instinc- 
tive passions, in Book III he assigned to one of them, viz., private 
benevolence, an immense influence. 2 The small space given to the 
instinctive passions in Book II has a most obvious explanation. 
That Book, while bearing the general title "Of the Passions," yet 
in fact is almost entirely taken up with the sole question of their 
origin. In one passage, it is true, Hume says that the " nature, 
origin, causes and objects " of love and hatred are the subjects of 
his "present enquiry." 3 But when we look at the performance 
and compare it with this programme, we shall find that Hume ac- 
knowledges that the nature of these passions admits of little dis- 
cussion. They are elementary affections and cannot be defined. 
Hence he lightly passes over the subject of their nature. We 
shall also find that the " causes and objects " of these passions 
are treated only in so far as they throw light upon their origin. 
We may, therefore, safely say that the whole of Book II is con- 
cerned primarily with the problem of the origin of the passions. 

This problem is solved in accord with Hume's idea of origin, 
an idea familiar to all his readers. The origin of any perception 
is explained for him only if he can lay his finger on the relations 
which obtain between that perception and the perceptions which 
immediately precede it. But inasmuch as the instinctive pas- 
sions "arise from a natural impulse or instinct, which is perfectly 
unaccountable," 4 it would be futile to spend any time on the 

1 III, in, I ; S-B., p. 574 ; G., II, p. 334 ; italics are mine. Compare with this 
passage another almost identical with it : " There is implanted in the human mind a 
perception of pain and pleasure, as the chief spring and moving principle of all its 
actions." (I, III, 10; S-B., p. 118 ; G., I, p. 417). The "all" makes this asser- 
tion more sweeping, but the " chief" still leaves it qualified. 

2 See below, pp. 295-6, especially footnote I, p. 296. 
3 II, II, 1 ; S-B., p. 329; G., 11, p. 121. 

*II, in, 9; S-B., p. 439; G., 11, p. 215. 
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question of their origin. The passions of pride and humility, of 
love and hatred, on the other hand, can be accounted for, so 
Hume thought, in terms of association. But as the explanation 
was new and very complicated, he devoted one hundred and 
twenty pages J to it. This does not signify that he thought 
these passions of more practical importance than benevolence, to 
which he gives very little space in this Book. Hume expressly 
says that pride and humility " are only pure sensations, without 
any direction or tendency to action." 2 And yet to this pair of 
inactive passions, which are conceived as not attended with any 
appetite or desire, one of the three Parts of this Book is exclu- 
sively devoted. This statement shows that no inference as to 
practical or moral importance can be drawn from the amount of 
space here assigned to any passion. The reason for what to us 
seems such a disproportion, is that Hume was here solely inter- 
ested in seeing how far he could carry out his theory of associa- 
tion. Where he could successfully apply this theory, he lingered 
with loving tenderness over every little detail. Where he met 
with difficulties insoluble by this method, he frankly admitted that 
he was face to face with what Mill afterwards called " a final inex- 
plicability." He did not try to force his theory on his facts. 
His own opinion of philosophers who apply themselves "to the 
explaining the ultimate principles of the soul," was not very 
flattering. 3 For himself, as he tells us, he derived " a more deli- 
cate satisfaction from the free confession of his ignorance, and 
from his prudence in avoiding that error, into which so many 
have fallen, of imposing their conjectures and hypotheses on the 
world for the most certain principles." 4 In the matter before 

1 In Selby-Bigge's edition. 

2 II, 11, 9; S-B., p. 382; G., 11, p. 166. 

3 Introduction to the Treatise; S-B., p. xxi ; G. , I, p. 308. 

4 Ibid., S-B., p. xxii ; G. , I, p. 309. Nothing could be more unfair to the Treatise 
than Mr. Selby-Bigge's statement that it was written with the " intention to reduce 
the various principles of human nature, which appear distinct to ordinary men, to 
some more general and underlying principle." (See the Introduction to his edition 
of the Enquiries, 1894, p. xxiii.) The two passages quoted by Mr. Selby-Bigge 
to prove his statement do not prove it. The thought in both of them is that we 
" ought not to multiply causes without necessity" (italics are mine). This is a very 
different matter from reducing all principles to one, and is a sound methodological 
rule. Nor is it in the least at variance with Hume's attitude in the Enquiry concern- 
ing the Principles of Morals. There, in a passage quoted by Mr. Selby-Bigge, Hume 
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us, Hume showed his prudence by not attempting to apply his 
theory of association to explain private benevolence or parental 
affection. But inasmuch as he could not explain them, he could 
not consistently give them much room in that Book of the 
Treatise, whose function it was to explain the origin of such 
passions as were explicable by his method. The most that 
could be expected of him in this Book is an open declaration of 
the limitations of his method, and this we actually find. In Book 
III, on the other hand, we discover the relative values Hume 
placed on the various passions in the moral life ; and there pride 
plays a very small part, while instinctive benevolence becomes a 
most important factor. 2 

We have already seen that, in addition to the instinctive pas- 
sions, Hume recognized a class of passions " founded on pain and 
pleasure." 3 But what is meant by a passion's being founded on 
pleasure and pain ? The expression is ambiguous. Does Hume 
mean that only ideas of pleasure and pain arouse these passions, 
or does he mean that present pleasure and pain arouse them ? 
One passage at the beginning of the Treatise would justify us 
in accepting the former alternative, if it stood alone. It runs : 
" An impression first strikes upon the senses, and makes us per- 
ceive heat or cold, thirst or hunger, pleasure or pain of some 
kind or other. Of this impression there is a copy taken by the 
mind, which remains after the impression ceases ; and this we 
call an idea. This idea of pleasure or pain, when it returns upon 
the sold, produces the new impressions of desire and aversion, 
hope and fear, which may properly be called impressions of re- 
flexion, because derived from it." 4 But later on in the same 
paragraph Hume qualifies the statement by saying that " the 
impressions of reflexion, viz. passions, desires, and emotions . . . 
arise mostly from ideas." 4 But this sentence overstates Hume's 

objects to certain attempts at reducing all benevolent affections to self-love. " All 
attempts of this kind have hitherto proved fruitless, and seem to have proceeded en- 
tirely from that love of simplicity which has been the source of much false reasoning 
in philosophy." {Enquiry, Appendix II; S-B., p. 298; G., p. 269.) It is one 
thing not to multiply causes beyond necessity ; it is another thing to put forward an 
hypothesis entirely from a love of simplicity and without regard to facts. 

2 See below, pp. 295-6. 

3 II, ill, 9 ; S-B., p. 438 ; G., 11, p. 214. 

* I, I, 2 ; S-B., pp. 7-8 ; G., I, p. 317. Italics are mine. 
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view, as we shall see, and must be classed with the above-men- 
tioned obiter dicta. The first full expression he gives to his views 
we find in the section entitled, Of the influence of belief. " Pain 
and pleasure have two ways of making their appearance in the 
mind ; of which the one has effects very different from the other. 
They may either appear in impression to the actual feeling, or 
only in idea, as at present when I mention them. 'Tis evident 
the influence of these upon our actions is far from being equal. 
Impressions always actuate the soul, and that in the highest de- 
gree ; but 'tis not every idea which has the same effect. Nature 
has proceeded with caution in this case, and seems to have care- 
fully avoided the inconveniences of two extremes. . . . Nature 
has, therefore, chosen a medium, and has neither bestow'd on 
every idea of good and evil the power of actuating the will, nor 
yet has entirely excluded them from this influence. . . . The ef- 
fect, then, of belief is to raise up a simple idea to an equality with 
our impressions, and bestow on it a like influence on the pas- 
sions. This effect it can only have by making an idea approach an 
impression in force and vivacity." l The passage is too long to 
quote entire, but even what is quoted above shows that for Hume 
an idea of future pleasure prompts to action, not because it is an 
idea of future pleasure, but because, and only in so far as, it is at 
present vividly pleasant. Hume's view, here expressed, is that 
when we are influenced by pleasure to perform an action, we 
always act from pleasure, not always for pleasure ; and that 
even when we do act for pleasure, we do so because of the im- 
mediate pleasantness of the anticipated pleasure. Pleasure is 
not so much an inducement and allurement, it is rather an incen- 
tive and instigation. It is not always an end, and even when it 
is an end, it is such only because the pleasantness of the idea of 
that end is an efficient cause, in Hume's sense of cause. 

1 1, in, 10 ; S-B., pp., 118-119 ; G., I, p. 417. Italics are mine. This view of the 
function of pleasure strikes us as so modern that we are at first startled to find it in 
Hume ; but Hume's words speak for themselves. The view is of course not hedon- 
ism, for hedonism is the doctrine that pleasure is the only, or the only rational, end 
of action. As Professor Seth remarks, we must distinguish between " a pleasant idea 
and an idea of pleasure." See his Study of Ethical Principles, 6th edition, pp. Jo— 
71. This distinction is very properly made much of by Meinong and von Ehrenfels. 
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Now, if we bear in mind that, when Hume speaks of passions 
"founded on pain and pleasure," he does not mean passions hav- 
ing pleasure and the avoidance of pain as their object or end, we 
can understand how Hume can say that such passions proceed 
from some impression of sensation, " either immediately or by the 
interposition of its idea ;" and also that " bodily pains and pleas- 
ures are the source of many passions, both when felt and consid- 
er'd by the mind." 1 If all passions founded on pleasure and pain 
were related to pleasure and pain as ends, then they could not 
possibly appear except in sequence upon ideas of pleasure and 
pain ; for ends are never present as sensations, but only as ideas. 
Hume's recognition that sensations of pleasure and pain give rise 
to passions, must therefore be interpreted as logically bound up 
with his expressly stated doctrine which we have already exam- 
ined — the doctrine that pleasure and pain function in producing 
passion, not because they are the only conceivable or rational 
ends of passion, but only in so far as they are present sensations 
or approach in intensity to present sensations. This doctrine that 
pleasure and pain function dynamically, and not teleologically, in 
the production of passions, will also throw much light on Hume's 
treatment of the indirect passions. 

As is well known, Hume divides passions into ' direct ' and 
' indirect.' This division is based on the relation which exists 
between the passions and pleasure or pain. " By direct passions," 
he says, " I understand such as arise immediately from good or 
evil, from pain or pleasure. 2 By indirect, such as proceed from 

ill, I, I : S-B., pp. 275-6 ; G. , 11, pp. T$-(>. Italics are mine. 

2 Much misunderstanding has arisen from this identification Hume constantly makes 
between good and pleasure, between evil and pain. One is tempted to infer, and 
many evidently do infer, that such an identification proves that for Hume pleasure 
must be the sole object of desire. For if good is defined as Hobbes defines it in the 
Leviathan (Chapter vi), by saying : "Whatsoever is the object of any mans Appetite 
or Desire ; that is it, which he for his part calleth Good ; " and if this good is identi- 
fied with pleasure as Hume does identify it, then, of course, pleasure becomes the 
sole object of desire. But Hume does not define good as the object of desire. He 
simply identifies the good with pleasure and the evil with pain ; and the relation 
of good and evil to desire is not in any way prejudged by him when he makes this 
identification. On the contrary, he recognizes different relations which obtain be- 
tween desire and the good. Sometimes the good produces desire, and sometimes con- 
versely desire produces the good. (II, III, 9 ; S-B., p. 439 ; G., II, p. 215.) Hence 
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the same principles, but by the conjunction of other qualities." 1 
To the indirect passions Hume devotes much the larger part of 
Book II. To the direct passions he devotes about ten pages. 
Here, again, we must observe that the amount of space allotted 
to the two classes of passions is no indication of the relative value 
of these passions in actual life. The reason why the direct pas- 
sions have so little space assigned them is that it takes little space 
to say all that Hume had to say about them, except with regard 
to the part they play in determining our " moral sense," and this 
does not come within the scope of Book II. Book II is a book 
of origins, and in it passions without an associative genealogy get 
scant coui'tesy. Direct passions, just because they are direct, 
have no associational pedigree. It is simply an ultimate fact of 
human nature that pleasure and pain, when sufficiently intense, 
arouse the passions. As Hume puts it, "there is implanted in 
the human mind a perception of pain and pleasure, as the chief 
spring and moving principle of all its actions." 2 

But not only is the origin of direct passions inexplicable by 
association. The nature of some of them is likewise inexplicable. 
It is indefinable, inasmuch as all simple perceptions are just what to 
feeling they seem to be. But since at least two of the direct pas- 
sions, viz., hope and fear, are not simple, Hume takes some space 
to show what the elements are of which they are compounded. 
This accounts for about nine of the ten pages devoted to the 
direct passions. 

In addition to the insoluble problems of the nature and of the 
origin of the direct passions, there is the problem of their object. 
This Hume treats in one sentence, and one sentence is enough, 
considering what it says. " The mind by an original instinct 

we have no right to assume that thepassions " which arise from good and evil " thus 
arise because good and the avoidance of evil are the only possible objects of these pas- 
sions. Desire proceeds from good and evil only in the sense that good (pleasure) when 
sufficiently intense is constantly followed by desire for it, and that evil (pain) under 
like conditions is followed by aversion to it. What the desire is directed towards 
depends upon the original constitution of human nature, as we shall see below (p. 289 
footnote 2). Because a passion is produced by the good, it is not necessarily a desire 
directed toward the good. Only the direct passions founded on good and evil have 
good and evil as their object ; but not so the indirect passions, as will soon appear. 

1 II, I, I ; S-B., 276 ; G., II, p. 76. 

2 1, in, 10 ; S-B., p. 118 ; G., II, p. 417. Italics are mine. 
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tends to unite itself with the good, and to avoid the evil, tho' 
they be conceiv'd merely in idea, and be consider' d as to exist in 
any future period of time." l 

Thus we see that what Hume, in accordance with the plan of 
this Book, had to say of the direct passions needed only a short 
chapter for its adequate saying. Their origin, their nature, and 
their objects are inexplicable by association. 

Of this short chapter on the direct passions not all is taken up 
with the direct passions founded on pain and pleasure. One 
paragraph is given up to the statement we have already quoted, that 
some are not founded on pain and pleasure. They " arise from a 
natural impulse or instinct, which is perfectly unaccountable." 2 
These passions have a right to be considered direct, as they can- 
not be accounted for by the principle of association. They are 
not direct, however, in the sense of proceeding immediately from 
good or evil. This Hume takes pains to say : " These passions, 
properly speaking, produce good and evil, and proceed not from 
them, like the other affections." 2 

Having thus examined Hume's theory of the instinctive pas- 
sions and of the direct passions founded on pleasure and pain, 
let us proceed to the consideration of his doctrine of the indirect 
passions. By these, Hume understands such as proceed from 
pain or pleasure, " but by the conjunction of other qualities." 3 
But before turning our attention to these " other qualities," let 
us guard against one very serious possible misconception. An 
indirect passion is not, by reason of the fact that it is indirect, 
reducible to more fundamental and original psychic elements. 
An indirect passion may be as simple and unanalyzable as any 
direct passion. As a matter of fact, the two sets of indirect pas- 
sions to which Hume devotes his attention, are both expressly 
stated by him to be " simple and uniform impressions," 4 " without 
any mixture or composition." 5 

But if Hume is not trying to analyze the indirect passions, 
what is he trying to do with them ? The answer to this ques- 

1 II, in, 9 ; S-B., p. 438 ; G., 11, pp. 214-5. Italics are Hume's own. 
2 II, in, 9; S-B., p. 439; G., II, p. 215. 
3 II, 1, I ; S-B., p. 276; G., II, p. 76. 
*II, 1, 2; S-B., p. 277; G., 11, p. 77. 
5 II, 11, I; S-B., p. 329; G., ii, p. 121. 
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tion can be given only if we take into account his atomistic 
view of mind. As we know, Hume finds in himself only a bun- 
dle of perceptions, succeeding or coexisting with each other. 
But while all of these perceptions are " different from each other, 
and from everything else in the universe," J still there are certain 
relations found to subsist between perceptions, and at least some 
of these relations are qualities " by which two ideas are con- 
nected together in the imagination." 2 Such a relation is a 
"bond of union," "an associating quality, by which one idea 
naturally introduces another." It is a " uniting principle among 
ideas," and we are to regard it "as a gentle force, which com- 
monly prevails." 3 Thus although each perception is absolutely 
distinct and separable from every other, still certain perceptions 
are constantly conjoined with each other, and where that is the 
case we can sometimes discover certain relations which constantly 
obtain between them. These relations are then accepted as an 
explanation of the conjunction, simply because it is not possible 
to push the matter further. Now indirect passions are passions 
which stand in ascertainable relations with precedent perceptions 
and are thus explicable by these relations. The explanation 
thus afforded, however, is an explanation of their origin, not of 
their nature. 

In Book I, Hume deals only with one explanatory relation, 
viz., the "association of ideas." The reason for this is that in 
Book I Hume's main aim is to account for the origin of such 
ideas of the understanding as do not seem to correspond to any 
previously experienced sensation. Sensations cannot be explained 
by Hume, because his explanations are given in terms of associa- 
tion, and inasmuch as sensations are original, i. e., dependent only 
upon natural and physical causes, and not on precedent percep- 
tions, of course no explanation in terms of association is possible 
for them. Associations as psychologically explanatory principles 

1 See above, p. 274. 

«I, 1, S; S-B., p. 13; G., 1, p. 322. 

S I, I, 4; S-B., pp. 10; G., I, p. 319. It is not my intention to inquire here 
how such a view is compatible with the view Hume develops, according to which 
force is given a subjective and not an objective value. The question that concerns 
us here is not whether Hume is consistent in his epistemology, but how, taking his 
epistemology for granted, he applies it to our present problem. 
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are regarded by Hume as obtaining only between two percep- 
tions, not between a perception and an anatomical or physio- 
logical fact. It is beside Hume's purpose to go into what we 
now call psycho-physics. 1 

But when we come to secondary or reflective impressions, the 
case is different. For these never appear except in sequence 
upon some sensation or some idea of sensation. Hence it is 
quite possible to discover some relation obtaining between these 
reflective impressions and the perceptions that precede them. If 
these relations always obtain in certain designable cases, then 
they can be accepted, according to Hume's philosophy, as ex- 
planations for the appearance of the reflective impressions in these 
cases. 

Now, as we have already seen, there are some reflective im- 
pressions, or passions, which appear in sequence upon certain per- 
ceptions without any discoverable constant relation between them 
and the perceptions which precede them. These are the in- 
stinctive passions, if the precedent perceptions are not perceptions 
of pleasure or pain; they are direct passions "founded on pain and 
pleasure," if the precedent perceptions are those of pleasure or 
pain. But, in addition to these two classes, Hume discovers other 
passions, which indeed are always preceded by perceptions of 
pleasure and pain, but which are besides ahvays connected with the 
preceding perceptions by certain ascertained relations. Now, as- 
suming that relations are " uniting principles," the constant 
presence of these ascertained relations must be assumed to unite 
these particular passions with the precedent perceptions. They 
account for the place these passions occupy in the uninterrupted 
progress of our perceptions. These passions are called indirect 
because these relations mediate between them and the precedent 
perceptions. This mediation, however, does not in any way alter 
the nature of these passions as unanalyzable perceptions, whose 
character is " sufficiently known from our common feeling and 
experience." 2 

Let us now look at the uniting principles discovered by Hume 
and used to explain not the nature, but the occurrence of these 

1 II, I, I ; S-B., pp. 275-6 ; G., I ; p. 76. 
2 II, II, I ; S-B., p. 329 ; G., n, p. 121. 
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indirect passions. " The first of these is the association of ideas, 
which I have so often observ'd and explain'd. . . . When one 
idea is present to the imagination, any other, united by these 
relations, naturally follows it, and enters with more facility by 
means of that introduction. 

" The second property I shall observe in the human mind is a 
like association of impressions. All resembling impressions are 
connected together, and no sooner one arises than the rest imme- 
diately follow. Grief and disappointment give rise to anger, 
anger to envy, envy to malice, and malice to grief again, till the 
whole circle be compleated. In like manner our temper, when 
elevated with joy, naturally throws itself into love, generosity, 
pity, courage, pride, and the other resembling affections." 1 In 
other words, when some one pleasant impression appears for any 
reason in consciousness, it has the tendency by this law of the 
association of impressions to call up all other pleasant impres- 
sions indiscriminately. 2 

But " one impression may be related to another, not only when 
their sensations are resembling," i. e., when the impressions have 
what we should now call like affective tone, " but also when 
their impulses or directions are similar and correspondent." 3 That 
is, when a passion with a certain definite end appears in conscious- 
ness, any other passion with a similar end will be likely to appear 
also. Hume calls this the " principle of a parallel direction." 4 It 
must be observed with reference to the association of impressions 
by resemblance, whether the resemblance be that of affective tone 
or of direction, that it operates as a uniting principle, not by reason 
of any past association between the united elements, but de novo. 
The first time a certain pleasant passion is experienced, it tends 

1 II, 1, 4 ; S-B., p. 283 ; G., II, p. 82. 

2 The reason Hume did not mention this law of the association of impressions in 
Book I is that that book deals with the understanding, and this law is a law of the 
passions. Hume has a way of stating any psychological law only when he is about 
to use it. The same remark applies to the next law discussed below, the "principle 
of a parallel direction." We should naturally have expected to have it enunciated 
here, but Hume holds it in reserve until he comes to phenomena which he desires to 
explain by it. This unsystematic way he has of bringing forward his laws has laid 
him open to the charge of making up laws to fit every occasion. 

» II, 11, 9 ; S-B., p. 381 ; G., 11, p. 166. 

*II, II, 9 ; S-B., p. 384 ; G., II, p. 168. 
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to call up all other pleasant passions. This point it is important 
to emphasize, because it differentiates Hume's employment of 
association in explanation of certain passions from that of Gay 
and others, who made association account for the object of the 
altruistic passion by virtue of past experience of certain constant 
conjunctions. 

These three principles, viz., association of ideas, association of 
impressions by the resemblance of their affective tone, and parallel 
direction, are the " other qualities " to which Hume refers when 
he says that the indirect passions proceed from pain or pleasure, 
" but by the conjunction of other qualities." x 

To put the matter briefly, the process is as follows : There is 
an initial complex of perceptions which we may characterize as a 
certain object with a certain quality which pleases 2 me immedi- 
ately. The fact that I am pleased tends to arouse, by the prin- 
ciple of association of impressions by resemblance of affective 
tone, all the pleasant passions indiscriminately. But some one of 
these associated passions may have in addition to pleasantness 
another original quality, which may serve as a basis of opera- 
tions for a second principle of association to unite it with the 
initial complex of perceptions. If so, this one passion has two 
relations connecting it with that initial complex, while all other 
pleasant passions have only one. It will therefore have prece- 
dence over its rivals. The double association will "introduce" 
it and will exclude all the other passions. The double "pull" 
gives it a prerogative, a prior right to appear. Such is the gen- 
eral statement of the working of Hume's "double association." 
Let us see how it operates in the case of love. 

I meet, or think of, some person who has some quality which 
is immediately pleasing. I am therefore in a mood to experience 
all the pleasing passions in turn ; and if pleasantness were the 
only relation which obtained between any of the pleasant passions 
and my present mood of pleasure in a person, all these passions 
would actually appear in succession, "till the whole circle be 
compleated." 3 Among these passions love would of course be 

m, I, I ; S-B., p. 276 ; G., II, p. 76. 

Tor brevity's sake, I omit reference to displeasing qualities. 

MI, 1, 4; S-B., p. 283; G., 11, p. 82. 
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found, because it is a pleasant passion. As Hume puts it, its 
"sensation" "is always agreeable." 1 But while it would thus 
appear in due course, it would be no more closely related to the 
sentiment of pleasure in another person than hope or courage 
or pride would be. 

As a matter of fact, however, love has another associative con- 
nection with the experience of pleasure in another person. For 
love is a passion whose object, " determin'd by an original and 
natural instinct," 2 is another person. The " other person," which 
is always the object of love, connects love with the experience of 
pleasure caused by some quality of " another person." This is 
an association of ideas ; the idea of the object of love, being al- 
ways an idea of a person, resembles the perception of the person 
who immediately pleases. This association gives love a priority 
of " introduction " over the other pleasant passions. Hence it is 
that we love a person who pleases, rather than hope for him or 
take pride in him. If the quality which immediately pleases be- 
longed to me and not to another person, then not love but pride 
would be aroused, for pride has the me as its natural and original 
object. Hume's own words are these : " I choose an object, 
such as virtue, that causes a separate satisfaction : On this ob- 
ject I bestow a relation to self; and find, that from this disposi- 

1 II, II, 7 ; S-B., p. 331 ; G., II, p. 122. 

2 I, I, 5 ; S-B., 286 ; G., II, p. 84. It is true that in the passage referred to here 
Hume is speaking of pride and humility, not of love and hatred. But later, when he 
comes to speak of love and hatred, he is careful to tell us that " there is so great a 
resemblance betwixt these two sets of passions, that we shall be oblig'd to begin with 
a kind of abridgment of our reasonings concerning the former, in order to explain the 
latter. As the immediate object of pride and humility is self ... so the object of love 
and hatred is some other person. . . . This is sufficiently evident from experience. 
Our love and hatred are always directed to some sensible being external to us ; and 
when we talk of self-love, 'tis not in a proper sense, nor has the sensation it pro- 
duces anything in common with that tender emotion, which is excited by a friend or 
mistress." (II, II, I ; S-B., p. 329; G., n, p. 121.) By comparing this passage 
with what Hume has formerly said about the object of pride and humility, it is obvious 
that the word " immediate " above is an " abridgment " of the expression " deter- 
min'd by an original and natural instinct." In fact, in the Treatise, all passions, ex- 
cept sympathetic ones, have their objects determined by instinct. We have already 
seen that this is the case with the direct passions. ( See above, pp. 276 f., 283-4. ) Were 
it not the case with the indirect passions the mind " wou'd have no foundation for ac- 
tion, nor cou'd ever begin to exert itself" in employing its principles of association. 
(II, I, 3 ; S-B. , 280 ; G. , 11, p. 80. ) Sympathetic passions get their objects from the 
passions sympathized with, as will appear below, pp. 291 ff. 
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tion of affairs, there immediately arises a passion. But what 
passion ? That very one of pride, to which this object bears a 
double relation. Its idea is related to that of self, the object of 
the passion : The sensation it causes resembles the sensation of 
the passion. That I may be sure I am not mistaken in this ex- 
periment, I remove first one relation ; then another ; and find, that 
each removal destroys the passion, and leaves the object per- 
fectly indifferent. But I am not content with this. I make a 
still farther trial ; and instead of removing the relation, I only 
change it for one of another kind. I suppose the virtue to 
belong to my companion, not to myself; and observe what fol- 
lows from this alteration. I immediately perceive the affections 
to wheel about, and leaving pride, where there is only one rela- 
tion, viz. of impressions, fall to the side of love, where they are 
attracted by a double relation of impressions and ideas. . . . But 
to make the matter still more certain, I alter the object ; and in- 
stead of vice and virtue, make the trial upon beauty and deformity, 
riches and poverty, power and servitude. Each of these objects 
runs the circle of the passions in the same manner, by a change 
of their relations." 1 

This is perfectly unambiguous. There is nothing said of past 
experience, nothing about the previously ascertained conducive - 
ness of the loved object to my pleasure, for the sake of the re-en- 
joyment of which I now am doing anything. Association does 
not begin with self-love and change it into a love for another, 
neither does it introduce the very least element of self-love into 
the nature of my love for another. On the contrary, it is the 
original qualities of love which make it possible for the double 
association to work. And one of these original qualities is the 
fact that love is " always directed to some sensible being exter- 
nal to us "; 2 that is, the original and invariable altruism of love 
is presupposed by Hume's associational explanation ; the associa- 
tions do not produce the altruism. Without the altruism the 
associations could never begin to exert themselves. Hume's 

1 II, n, II ; S-B., pp. 336-7 ; G. , II, pp. 127-8. The fullest account given of the 
working of the double relation of impressions and ideas is found in II, I, 5 ; S-B., 
pp. 285 ff.; G., II, pp. 83 ff. 

2 See above, p. 289, footnote 2. 
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associationistic psychology of the passions therefore does not 
concern in any way the nature of the passions, but is merely a 
mechanical x device for explaining the occurrence of the passions. 
And this device works only on the supposition that love is origi- 
nally and always altruistic. Pleasure plays a part in the mech- 
anism by which the passion is " introduced." But this part is 
not that of an end or an object of the passion, but simply the 
part of cause. To put it succinctly, we love others because for 
some reason they please us ; but we do not love them in order 
to get pleasure either from them or from our love for them. 

But because not every one pleases us, we do not love every 
one. " In general, it may be affirm' d, that there is no such pas- 
sion in human minds, as the love of mankind, merely as such, 
independent of personal qualities, of services, or of relation to 
ourself." 2 Let it be remarked, however, that this sentence does 
not deny the existence of " an extensive benevolence "; that is, 
of a desire of the happiness of persons who do not please us by 
reason of their personal qualities, their past services, or some 
other relation to ourselves. As we shall see, Hume makes a 
very marked distinction between love and benevolence, and this 
sentence refers to love, not to benevolence. Benevolence ex- 
tends beyond the limits of love. Mr. Selby-Bigge ought not 
to quote this sentence as an instance of " passages which sternly 
limit " the " extent and influence " of benevolence. 3 As will 
soon * appear the passage extends that influence. 

Let us now see how Hume accounts for pity. Pity is sym- 
pathy with another's pain or with his desire to rid himself of that 
pain, and sympathy is in the Treatise a general term applied to 
any lively perception whatever, provided it is produced in a cer- 
tain peculiar way. The idea of self is a part of the machinery 
which produces the sympathetic perception, but the sympathetic 

1 In the concluding paragraph of the Dissertation on the Passions, Hume himself 
says of this double association of impression and ideas : " It is sufficient for my pur- 
pose, if I have made it appear, that in the production and conduct of the passions, 
there is a certain regular mechanism " (italics are mine). The " mechanism," how- 
ever, does not give objects to the passions. 

2 III, 11, 1 ; S-B., p. 481 ; G., 11, p. 255. 

3 See the Introduction to his edition of the Enquiries, p. xxv. 

4 See below, p. 296, where another sentence of this passage is quoted. 
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perception, when produced, does not contain within itself any 
marks imprinted upon it by the machinery which has produced it. 
For we must remember that always in the Treatise all simple 
perceptions are original existences in the sense that they do not 
admit of any analysis. If, therefore, we sympathize with a simple 
perception in another person, the perception we experience by 
sympathy is as simple as its prototype. If that prototype has 
no reference to us, neither does the sympathetic perception have 
any reference to us. This lack of reference to ourselves in such 
a sympathetic perception is not due to the fact that it has been 
worn away by custom. 7/ was never there to begin with. This 
is one of the most important points to grasp in order to under- 
stand the nature of sympathetic perceptions as presented in the 
Treatise. The failure to bear this point in mind is accountable 
for the erroneous characterization of sympathetic perceptions as 
egoistic on Hume's showing. Let us now make good our asser- 
tion of the non-egoistic character of sympathy in the Treatise 
by an examination of the passages which deal with the mecha- 
nism that produces it. 

" When any affection is infus'd by sympathy, it is at first 
known only by its effects, and by those external signs in the 
countenance and conversation, which convey an idea of it." 1 
For example, John Smith has some affection, and we get an idea 
of this affection he has from the various indications that give 
expression to it. Suppose that affection be a desire to get rid of 
a certain pain he has. The idea we get, from the various indica- 
tions given by him, is, then, an idea of a desire to get rid not 
of our own but of John Smiths pain. Therefore, John Smith's 
desire to get rid of his own pain, when it first makes its appear- 
ance in our mind as an idea, does not become an idea of a desire 
to get rid of our pain. Our pain does not enter into the content 
of the idea at all. " This idea is presently converted into an 
impression, and acquires such a degree of force and vivacity, as 
to become the very passion itself, and produce an equal emotion, 
as any original affection." 2 Or as Hume puts it in another pas- 

1 II, i, II ; S-B.,p. 317; G., 11, p. HI. 

2 II, I, II; S-B., p. 317; G., n, p. III. Italics are mine. An image we 
form of the affection of another is not an idea of our affection ; but is our idea of 
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sage, " 'tis also evident, that the ideas of the affections of others 
are converted into the very impressions they represent, and that 
the passions arise in conformity to the images we form of them." x 
This change which thus takes place does not transform the idea 
of a desire to get rid of John Smith's pain into an actual desire 
to get rid of our pain ; it is still fohn Smith' s pain that is in 
question. And as the thought of our pain is not contained in 
our idea of John Smith's pain, so the thought of our pain is as 
alien to the nature of this sympathetic idea after it is enlivened 
as it was before. The process of enlivening has not made our 
idea of a desire to get rid of his pain an egoistic desire ; and yet 
that process is all that takes place in the production of our pity 
for him. 

But it will be said in reply that we have slurred over the nature 
of that process, and that if we were only to look more carefully 
at the way in which our idea of another man's desire gets access 
of liveliness, we should see that the resultant lively desire must 
be egoistic. Let us see. 

Where does this liveliness come from ? From " so lively a con- 
ception of our own person, that 'tis not possible to imagine, that 
anything can in this particular go beyond it." 2 Does not this in- 
tervention of the idea of self make the sympathetic desire egoistic? 
By no means, unless the idea of self is taken over into the passion 
so as to make the passion a desire for relief from my own pain. 
This, however, does not occur. The only thing that the idea of 
self does is to make over some of its liveliness to the idea of an- 
other's passion. What is " conveyed " to the idea of the passion 
is not any part of the content of the idea of self, but merely the 
vivacity with which that content is endowed. 

This conveyance is made possible by the relation which obtains 
between ourselves, of whom the idea is so lively, and John Smith, 

another's affection. This according to Hume's general principles is nothing but a 
faint reproduction, in our consciousness, of another's affection as it exists in his. But 
as it exists in his consciousness, it is an affection with the avoidance of his pain as 
object; hence when it is reproduced in us it is a fainter affection, but still with the 
avoidance of his pain as object. When this fainter affection becomes stronger, it does 
not change its object. 

1 II, 1, II ; S-B., p. 319; G., II, p. 113. Italics are mine. 

2 II, I, II ; S-B., p. 317 ; G., 11, p. 112. 
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whose pain we have an idea of a desire to avoid. The mere 
resemblance which consists in the fact that we are all human 
beings, is enough " to make us enter into the sentiments of 
others." 1 Other more particular relations, "any peculiar sim- 
ilarity in our manners, or character, or country, or language" 
"facilitates the sympathy." 1 But it is to be observed that these 
accessory relations do not introduce any egoistic element into the 
sympathetic passion. All they do is to facilitate the conveyance 
of the liveliness from the idea of self to the idea of some one's else 
passion. " The stronger the relation is betwixt ourselves and any 
object, the more easily does the imagination make the transition, 
and convey to the related idea the vivacity of conception, with 
which we always form the idea of our own person." 2 

It is thus seen that in the Treatise sympathy does not consist 
in the fact that we unconsciously put ourselves in the place of 
the person sympathized with, and, in a sense, feel for ourselves, 
rather than strictly feel for him. Sympathy does not make us 
feel for ourselves, but makes us ourselves feel for the same object 
the same passion which the other man feels. We feel for the 
other man, just what he feels for himself. 3 

Let us now take up the subject of benevolence, 4 and see what 

1 II, ii, ii ; S-B., p. 318; G., 11, p. 112. 

2 II, 11, II ; S-B., p. 318 ; G., it, p. 112. Italics are mine. Let us observe that 
it is the vivacity of the conception, not the conception itself, which is thus conveyed. 

'Of course I am not attempting here to justify Hume's psychological account of 
sympathy. All I am trying to do is to show what that account is and also to show 
that it has absolutely no egoistic implications. The question is not whether the 
psychology of sympathy in the Treatise is perversely ingenious, but whether it is 
egoistic. 

4 In the Treatise benevolence is distinguished from love as an active from a passive 
affection. Love is an undefinable emotion ; the nearest we can come to saying what 
it is, is by describing it as a tender pleasure in some other person. But it is "at- 
tended with a certain appetite or desire" (II, 11, 9; S-B., p. 382; G., II, p. 
166). This appetite is private benevolence, or "a desire of the happiness of the 
person belov'd, and an aversion to his misery" (II, 11, 6; S-B., p. 367; G., II, p. 
r S3)' Hobbes made a similar distinction in Human Nature (Chapter IX), when 
he speaks of " the love men bear to one another, or pleasure they take in one 
another's company" ( § 16); and then (in.{S 17) says: "There is yet another pas- 
sion sometimes called love, but more properly good-will or charity. ... In which, 
first, is contained that natural affection of parents to their children ... as also, that 
affection wherewith men seek to assist those that adhere unto them" (Molesworth's 
edition, English Works, Vol. IV, pp. 48 and 49). Hutcheson makes a somewhat 
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Hume has to say concerning it. The distinction he makes be- 
tween public and private benevolence is a distinction based on 
the difference of the objects of the passion. In the one case we 
feel benevolence towards some one we love, and in the other case 
we feel benevolence toward some one with whom we sympathize, 
and even toward the lower animals. As Hume puts, it this latter 
" concern extends itself beyond our own species." * 

As we have already seen, private benevolence is an "arbitrary 
and original instinct implanted in our nature." 2 By this Hume 
means, as he always means when he speaks of anything as arbi- 
trary or instinctive, that he cannot explain its appearance in the 
conjunction in which it appears. Benevolence is inexplicably 
conjoined with love. "This order of things, abstractly consid- 
er' d, is not necessary." 3 There is no discoverable mechanism 
of association, which calls up benevolence when once love has 
been aroused. 4 

Private benevolence appears in Book III under the title of 
"confin'd generosity," 1 "limited generosity," 4 an "insatiable, 
perpetual, universal " avidity " of acquiring goods and possessions 
. . . for our nearest friends"; 5 and is there regarded as one 
of the two cooperating principles of human nature, from which 

similar distinction, in his Inquiry, between the love of complacence and the love of 
benevolence (see Selby-Bigge's British Moralists, I, pp. 85 f); but the love of compla- 
cence is for him aroused by moral qualities alone. Butler speaks of the "love of 
society as distinct from affection to the good of it" (Sermon 1, " Secondly"). 

1 III, II, 1; S-B., p. 481; G., II, p. 255. 

2 See above, pp. 276 ff. 

'II, 11, 6; S-B., p. 368; G., II, p. 154. 

4 There is one passage in which Hume gives an explanation of this conjunction in 
terms of association. But there he defines benevolence differently, for he makes it 
"an original pleasure arising from the pleasure of the person belov'd, and a pain 
proceeding from his pain : From which correspondence of impressions there arises a 
subsequent desire of his pleasure, and aversion to his pain." (II, II, 9; S-B., p. 
387 ; G., II, p. 1 70-1.) This is an isolated passage, as regards private benevolence. 
But even if it were the prevailing doctrine of the Treatise, that doctrine still would not 
be egoistic. For Hume does not say that my desire for the pleasure of the person 
beloved is due to my desire of my own pleasure which would follow upon my knowl- 
edge of his pleasure. In other words, my original pleasure in his pleasure is here a 
cause of my desire of his pleasure ; its repetition is not said to be the end of that 
desire. 

5 III, 11, 2; S-B., pp. 495, 494, 491-2; G., 11, pp. 267-S, 264. 
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justice derives its origin. 1 The other principle of course is self- 
love. 

"Extensive benevolence" or "extensive generosity" is some- 
thing quite different from private benevolence, so far as origin is 
concerned. As the name implies, it is a desire of the happiness 
and an aversion to the misery of persons whom we do not love. 2 
This desire and aversion are due to sympathy. "We pity even 
strangers, and such as are perfectly indifferent to us." s " 'Tis 
true, there is no human, and indeed no sensible, creature, whose 
happiness or misery does not, in some measure, affect us, when 
brought near to us, and represented in lively colours : But this 
proceeds merely from sympathy." i This broad sympathy is part 
of "the original frame of our mind," although "'tis only the 
weakest" part. 5 Being weak as compared with other principles 
of action, it cannot be regarded as the principle from which 

1 Interpreters frequently assert that in the Treatise Hume is concerned to prove 
that justice is ultimately based on practically egoistic principles. Such an assertion 
sounds strange inasmuch as Hume in the Section, Of the origin of justice and prop- 
erty, seldom mentions self-love without also mentioning private benevolence as con- 
tributing to that origin. The egoistic interpretation of the origin of justice is difficult 
to understand, especially in view of the fact that one part of the argument of this 
Section closes with this summary, italicized by Hume himself, " Here then is a 
proposition, which, I think, may be regarded as certain, that 'tis only from the sel- 
fishness and conftri 'd generosity of men, along with the scanty provision nature has 

made for his wants, that justice derives its origin." (Ill, n, 2 ; S-B., p. 495 ; G., 
II, pp. 267-8. ) 

2 Though this extensive benevolence does not proceed from love, it may produce 
love, by the principle of parallel direction. For it works toward the happiness of its 
object, as does private benevolence. Now, this similarity between them may cause 
love, which is originally and arbitrarily conjoined with private benevolence, to ap- 
pear in connection with public benevolence. (II, II, 9 ; S-B., p. 382 ; G., 11, pp. 
166-7.) 

= 11, II, 7; S-B., p. 369; G., 11, p. 155. 

«III, 11,7; S-B., p. 481; G., 11, p. 255. 

5 III, II, 2 ; S-B. , p. 488 ; G., II, p. 261. It is often represented that in the Treatise 
extensive benevolence is regarded as the result of artificial conditions. This is not 
true. What is absent "in uncultivated nature" is not extensive benevolence, 
but " strong extensive benevolence." (Ill, 11,2; S-B., pp. 495-6; G.,n, p. 268.) 
"Benevolence to strangers is too weak" " to counter-balance the love of gain" (ibid.; 
S-B., p. 492 ; G., 11, p. 265), but it is not absent, for, as we have seen, it is part of the 
" original frame of our mind." By this phrase Hume means, as the context shows, 
human nature as it appears before the advent of civilization with its artificial virtues. 
The originality of sympathy here asserted is not incompatible therefore with the 
assertion made elsewhere of the derivative origin of sympathy. 
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justice sprang, for the immediate effect of justice is to control 
these stronger principles. A weaker principle, however, cannot 
produce an effect which immediately more than counteracts a 
stronger principle. But when once the stronger principles have 
been made to control themselves 1 and thus give rise to a general 
regard to the property of others, then extensive benevolence can 
begin to act, for then it is no longer opposed to the promptings 
of selfishness and private benevolence. Its contribution to the 
moral consciousness is now made, and consists in the " moral 
approbation which attends the virtue of justice." 2 Such is 
Hume's argument. 

This examination of the attitude Hume takes in the Treatise on 
the subject of altruism has necessarily been inadequate. But if 
the general results we have gained are trustworthy, we can say 
that the relation of the Treatise to the Enquiry concerning the Prin- 
ciples of Morals is much closer than recent critics would admit. 
The difference between the two works is not due to any change 
in Hume's view of the irreducible motives that actuate human 
conduct. The Enquiry does not correct any views put forth in 
the earlier work on this point. It suppresses certain psycholog- 
ical explanations of certain passions. It does not even deny the 
correctness of the explanations. It merely expresses doubt as to 
the success of any such explanations, and refuses to discuss such 
explanations as not germane to its purpose. " It is needless to 
push our researches so far as to ask, why we have humanity or a 
fellow-feeling with others. . . . It is not probable, that these prin- 
ciples can be resolved into principles more simple and universal, 
whatever attempts may have been made to that purpose. But 
if it were possible, it belongs not to the present subject ; and we may 
here safely consider these principles as original." 3 Here we 
have expressed by implication the real difference between " that 

1 III, 11, 2 ; S-B. , p. 489 ; G. , II, p. 262. 

2 III, II, 2; S-B., pp. 499-500; G., 11, pp. 271. (Hume's italics omitted.) 

3 Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, Section V, Part II, footnote ; 
S-B. , pp. 219-220; G., pp. 207-8. Italics are mine. It is worthy of remark, how- 
ever, that in the Dissertation on the Passions, Section in, Sub-section 4, Hume seems 
to return to his earlier account of compassion. " It seems to spring from the inti- 
mate and strong conception of" another's sufferings; "and our imagination pro- 
ceeds by degrees, from the lively idea, to the real feeling of another's misery." 
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juvenile work, which the Author never acknowledged " and the 
maturer work which he desired to have alone " regarded as con- 
taining his philosophical sentiments and principles." The former 
work attempted to elaborate an explanation of the passions by 
the principle of association, and to apply the explanation to some 
of the passions — not by any means to all. The latter work, 
accepting the existence of exactly the same passions, did not 
attempt to enter upon that problem ; partly because Hume had 
a passing skepticism regarding the explanation he previously 
gave, and doubted whether any solution could be reached ; and 
partly because Hume had now come to see that abstruse specu- 
lations were not popular. But in refusing to deal with the prob- 
lem, Hume did not modify in the least his view of the relative 
preponderance of fundamentally altruistic over fundamentally 
egoistic principles in human conduct. In both works he ad- 
mitted the presence of both kinds of springs of action, and in the 
earlier as well as in the later he found that it is " rare to meet 
with one, in whom the kind affections, taken together, do not 
over-balance all the selfish. 1 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 
Cornell University. 

1 III, II, 2 ; S-B., p. 487 ; G., 11, p. 260. 



